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inhabitants of the land who became villains or serfs." Mr. Kitchin 
should have quoted his authority for these facts, which to the vulgar 
ear seem to echo the statements of no original source, but only of a 
modern and highly imaginative French historian. 

If feudalism, which as it appeared in France was but a disorganized 
state of society, can be called a political institution, the honor of 
inventing it belongs to France, and every history of that country is 
all the more bound to give the most accurate account of feudalism, 
because it may almost be characterized as the only very important 
political institution which France ever has originated down to the 
present day. Yet there is not in the whole range of literature, Eng- 
lish, French, or German, a sketch of French feudalism which is even 
approximately complete or can be used for instruction. Mr. Kitchin 
settles the difficulty by giving no account at all. Without attempting 
to define the institution, which he says originated in " confusions and 
anomalies," he flies off at once to the " clean-cut theory," exhibited 
in the assises of Jerusalem, which had about as much to do with 
France as the United States Constitution with that of England ; that 
is, the study of feudalism there is positively misleading to the stu- 
dent of French history. Mr. Kitchin, however, again escapes the 
difficulty. After telling us that " the feudal towers of Jerusalem 
stand up in strong relief, bright under the western sun, against the 
thunder-cloud of the Moslem power, ever ready to enwrap them in its 
angry storm," and that there were three courts of justice in the 
kingdom, he makes no attempt at further explanation or analysis, 
but again hops away to another branch of his subject, and chirrups 
about the "page in my lady's bower," and the other commonplaces of 
chivalry. In comparison with such fine writing, the French series 
of historical text-books which bear the name of M. Duruy rise to the 
dignity of historical monuments. Mr. Kitchin could not do better 
in a new edition than to omit the whole chapter on Feudalism, and 
substitute for it a simple translation of that in the Moyen Age of 
M. Duruy. 

8. — Fifth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachu- 
setts. January, 1874. pp. 550. 

A boaed of health in the earlier periods of its career must neces- 
sarily be in great measure advisory. However strongly it may feel 
with reference to sanitary matters, sanitary measures have to be con- 
sidered from an altogether different point of view. The pecuniary 
interests of individuals, of communities even, are not to be lightly 
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violated, even though a growing nuisance is thereby tolerated, almost 
fostered. A large number of our citizens are unwilling to give up 
what is regarded as the right of the individual, and desire to be let 
alone, while a very influential, because moneyed, portion has that little 
knowledge whose grasp is limited by the immediate cause. 

Yet men acting from the purest and best of motives, possessing a 
great deal of general, even of special familiarity with sanitary mat- 
ters, are nevertheless prevented from positive expression of opinions, 
because the opportunities for error are such that acts based upon 
these opinions may prove decidedly unjust. 

Designing men can so readily form a powerful opposition, from a 
combination of the good and bad about them, that even the best 
measures may prove, at the time, ill-advised, perhaps even injurious, 
merely through having aroused this opposition. 

Many of us are quite willing to admit that the one or the other 
existing condition is more than likely to prove harmful in the future, 
but few of us will make that effort which must be constant and ener- 
getic whereby such a condition may be deprived of its existence. 

A vivid imagination and an intense enthusiasm seem almost pre- 
requisite to the practical success which should ultimately crown the 
most philanthropic of purposes. 

Though hitherto the Massachusetts Board of Health has judi- 
ciously abstained from that general exercise of its authority which 
would prematurely cut short its usefulness, it is to be hoped that at 
no distant day the use of apparently arbitrary measures may become 
so common, and manifestly so beneficial, that the people at large will 
regard the existence of the Board as necessary and as immutable as 
the judiciary system. The well-being of the State is as much depend- 
ent upon the laws of health, as the life and property of the citizens 
are on the costly apparatus which centuries of time have not made 
perfect. 

Practically, health commissioners are in great part educational 
boards, and the contents of the volume before us are designed to sug- 
gest this idea in the most forcible manner. Among these a promi- 
nent place is held by the paper on " Preventive Medicine and the 
Physician of the Future," by Dr. Bowditch, the chairman of the 
Board. 

The title is rather a taking one, and the article recommends itself 
to all. The efficacy of prayer as a remedial agent has excited a cer- 
tain amount of curiosity, mainly by means of the daily press. The 
matter is alluded to incidentally in this paper, and we should infer 
that the action was merely that of a sedative, its power being decid- 
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edly dependent upon the idiosyncrasy of the patient. Dr. Bowditch 
seems willing to admit that the great fire in London extirpated 
the plague from that city, and, somewhat figuratively, considers this 
fire as nature's means of strangling the disease. This may be true, 
yet we learn that the plague disappeared from Western Europe at 
about the same time, and we can hardly consider that the influence 
of the fire should have spread itself over so wide an area. 

Should the hopes expressed in this article be realized, the physician 
of the future will act rather to avert^ impending evil, and will be less 
often called upon to remove existing ills. The dentist is instanced 
as being called upon to prevent future trouble, and is therefore, " phil- 
osophically speaking, in advance of the physician." At the same 
time it may well be questioned if he does not serve as an example of 
the possible evils of preventive medicine. We have been informed 
that the early extraction of teeth, somewhat decayed or even still 
sound, with the object of allowing those present or to come to be 
more widely separated, may eventually prove injurious. This view 
is based upon the ground that dyspepsia is likely to follow, owing to 
the lessened amount of surface for mastication. An evil which un- 
checked would progressively increase, and thereby, in the course of 
time, very decidedly cause a deterioration of the race. Every city 
father should take deeply to heart that the time will come " when a 
city government will be considered criminal, which, like the city of 
Boston, allows, year after year, sewers to be introduced as unwisely 
as they are at present, and its sewage to be thrown broadcast about 
its borders, thereby at times overwhelming its inhabitants with a 
tainted atmosphere." 

Apt remarks follow with regard to medicine, clothing, nutrition, 
exercise, etc., which are particularly valuable as based upon a long 
experience, especially with those maladies which thrive on the neglect 
of the simplest laws of nature. 

Professor Nichols's paper on the preservation of the purity of 
drinking-water is of local interest, but the methods adopted and the 
general way of treating the subject must prove decidedly suggestive 
to those interested in similar work. The Brighton Abattoir is 
particularly a creation of the State Board of Health, and very evi- 
dently requires constant watching, that it may be enabled to fulfil 
the design of those who felt its need so sincerely. A complete de- 
scription of this establishment is given, illustrated by drawings, the 
annual report from its presiding officer being added. The request of 
the Board seems a modest one when it desires the appointment of a 
responsible inspector of animals and meat ; and yet the legislators, a 
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year ago, refused to grant this request. We hope that not only will 
this duty be attended to, but also that the State shall compel the 
most scrupulous cleanliness throughout the premises, only to be en- 
forced by an exacting taskmaster whose subsistence shall be inde- 
pendent of the favor of those who use this great establishment for 
their own immediate pecuniary profit. 

It ought to prove gratifying to the farmers of Massachusetts to 
learn that their health is injured and their lives shortened by causes 
which may be prevented. Though Dr. Adams states this very de- 
cidedly and with apparent justification, we doubt if the desired 
reform can be left to instruction alone. At least, the loss will be 
so great before the end can be reached, that it may be questioned if 
arbitrary measures do not prove the greatest blessing. Dr. Adams's 
paper on the " Health of the Farmers " is admirably supplemented 
by a letter from Mrs. Plunkett on " Some Farm-Houses and some 
Mistaken Ways of living in them." 

Dr<- Winsor contributes a paper on School Hygiene. It may be 
stated that this, like many of the articles in the volume, is a critical 
and thoughtful analysis of a large amount of correspondence. Cir- 
cular letters containing carefully arranged questions are sent in 
various directions, mainly to physicians, yet generally to those per- 
sons whose opinions are worth the asking. Though opinions will 
be found to differ widely, in fact so widely that some are directly 
opposed to others, yet enough meet on a common ground to enable 
generalizations to be made. 

The question of " Sex in Education " excites a considerable degree 
of interest, and the majority of the answers favor the idea that girls 
suffer more than boys from attendance at school. This majority is 
practically a small one, — one fifth, though nearly doubled when the 
element of puberty is added. This discrepancy is unfortunate, as 
suggesting a bias, particularly when the answers indicate that nearly 
all the correspondents are inclined to limit the qualification to girls. 
It seems quite probable that the same element may have exerted its 
influence in the answers to the first question, so that Dr. Winsor's 
view, that identical coeducation up to the age of thirteen is hygien- 
ically safe, may be stripped of its proviso that "at no age is it as 
safe for girls as boys." That is, the evidence hardly seems to justify 
the absolute assertion of this limitation. It is further asserted as a 
fact, " that throughout the whole time between the thirteenth and the 
nineteenth year the female cannot, with impunity, bear the same 
mental strain as the male." This may be true, and perhaps evidence 
has been furnished which justifies this conclusion. We should like 
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to see the experiment tried, but under conditions. There is but 
little difficulty in admitting that at certain intervals this strain can- 
not be borne. For that matter, the young man is not constantly 
under tension, and the best work is generally regarded as that which 
does not demand indefinitely constant and prolonged effort. Periods 
of rest and recreation must intervene for the one sex as well as for 
the other. Girls must be educated to the necessity of those condi- 
tions which boys take and have. The ignorance so frequently exist- 
ing among women with regard to the simplest laws of health is 
deplorable, — would excite the deepest pity did it not compel the 
harshest condemnation. How many mothers realize, to the fullest 
extent, — for there is no half-way, — the general ideas on the simple 
topics presented in Dr. Bowditch's paper, to which may be added the 
little so easily acquired. Give the girls a fair chance before deciding 
as to what they can, rather than what they cannot, do. School 
hygiene must bear its share of blame, and receives it in this paper, 
but not, let us hope, unjustly. If those interested would consider as 
paramount the best education for each, — two distinct questions and 
not to be confounded with each other, — the first step is made, and 
progress seems much nearer than when the means — identical coedu- 
cation) — assumes a like prominence. The main questions are hardly 
separated from each other even now. God created male and female, 
but man in his own image, and man has remained the image. The 
best education .is that for man and always has been so ; since woman 
in general has not derived a like benefit from the course, the why 
is to be sought, not in her alone, but in the plan. She cannot be 
unsexed ; the plan should be adapted to her condition ; then her 
capacity for development will be allowed to extend itself equally 
untrammelled for her as that of man for him. 

How far time spent in recitation is exhausting brain-work seems 
still a question. It ought not to be such. We hope that Dr. Win- 
sor draws too sharp a picture, and we should differ in opinion as to 
the necessity in recitation for the " sustained mental effort " which 
" exceeds in intensity " that preparatory to the same. It may be that 
his presence before the class, or that of any other person than the 
teacher, produces a temporary show of anxiety which ought never to 
be permitted to displace that of interest. 

An extract from one of the letters received strikes the eye some- 
what strangely. It seems that " in the high school only does the 
spirit of emulation rage, and that does seem to add strongly to the 
influence of study in undermining the health of the competitors, 
some of whom occasionally break down in the race for the Carney 
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medals. The emulation there is very largely in the direction of good 
deportment, I believe mainly so." It would be curious if it were 
more healthful to be bad than good. 

The statements concerning the English " half-time " system are 
very interesting and suggestive. Scholars under this plan "learn 
quite as much as the children who are in the same schools twice as 
many hours a day." Dr. Winsor, though decidedly in favor of it, 
seems to doubt its general practicability. It would seem as if Ameri- 
cans might be very ready to adopt a system which would produce the 
same result in one half the time. 

Other papers are to be found in this volume which possess consid- 
erable general and special interest. All are characterized by sys- 
tematic laborious work, and it is evident that the writers have been 
judiciously selected. Where conclusions are largely based upon dif- 
ferences of opinions, it is evident that a wide margin is offered for 
individual criticism. Questions will be misunderstood or answered 
evasively, sometimes wilfully, though more often unconsciously. 
Observers have not equally trained powers, though necessarily of 
equal numerical value, where yes and no are to determine the result. 
The demand for this book by people of all classes throughout the 
State forms a valuable index of the good it may do among those more 
selfishly interested. The references made to the preceding volumes 
by writers interested in and working upon sanitary matters indicate 
the relation of the Board and its works to the world at large, at 
home and abroad. 

It is impossible to conclude this notice without referring to the 
late Dr. George Derby, so long Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Health, whose death has occurred at a time when it would seem 
that he was most needed here. Thoroughly interested in the work, 
his mental qualities were such as made him, in every sense of the 
word, the right man for the place. A zealous and well-cultured 
student, possessing motives of the purest character, he was constantly 
progressing in the search for truth. His evenness of temper allayed 
personal opposition, while his freedom from prejudice assured a 
thorough hearing to those whose interests were, at times, opposed to 
the best good of their neighbors. Though giving up the greater part 
of his time to the welfare of the State, he seemed unconscious of his 
thorough well-doing. He was one of the few men whose place can- 
not be filled, and we fear its limits must contract till met by the 
growth of a successor. 



